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THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A very pleasant visit of two days at the Normal School of Osh- 
kosh, has given me a better understanding of our school system, and 
filled my mind with suggestions which I wish to state frankly, and 
with strict reference to the entire educational interests of the state. 

If the University shall be able to do any truly good and permanent 
work, it must be by making itself a living constituent in our public 
system, by exerting an influence on every part of it, and receiving 
one in turn from every portion of it. I trust never to feel any jeal- 
ousy toward any branch of public instruction, nor to be the means of 
kindling or feeding any such sentiment. I hope rather to do quite 
the reverse of this. 

Wkat is good for the Common School, the High School, the Nor- 
mal School, is good for the University, and nothing is truly good for 
it which is not good for them. Our constructive powers must be 
awkward indeed if we succeed in throwing interests so identical into 
conflict. In what I say, I shall have the school at Oshkosh a little 
more distinctly in mind than the other Normal Schools of the state, 
though I suppose the facts in each of them to be much the same. 
The general handling of the school at Oshkosh seemed to me to be 
admirable. The drill, both that by which the school is organized into 
a whole and put in easy, moving order, and that by which the mind 
of the pupil in the recitation-room is awakened and gotten in pos- 
session of elementary truths, is excellent. I could not but wish that 
all the students at the University had passed through this training 
hefore coming to us. I freely concede that in this very desirable item 
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of drill, the Normal school is better fitted than the University to re- 
duce raw material; to induce in a wholesome, thorough way the first 
processes of obedience and inquiry, and to put the pupil in the path 
of progress. Restraint, control, reiteration, a patient pushing for- 
ward of each single mind into well-ordered activity, are less possible 
with us than in the earlier stages of instruction. The mature, well- 
prepared collegian, whose powers are measurably active, who is pos- 
sessed of considerable self-guidance, and is eager to acquire, who is 
waiting for well-earned freedom, chafes at unnecessary restraint, and 
is vexed and wearied by repetition, decides for us our methods, and 
gives us a form of government and instruction beyond the prepara 
tory student, who still requires a close and patient training, constant 
supervision and constraint. We are governed in our preparatory 
course by our University students, and the association of the two is 
incongruous and, in a measure, unfortunate. 

There is only one thing that makes it necessary: We cannot aban- 
don our classical courses. The University would sink at once, 
and irrevocably, if we did not maintain its present breadth of 
culture, and strive assiduously to enlarge it. Two of its courses de 
pend almost entirely on our own preparatory work. There are few 
schools in the state that would furnish us pupils trained in Latin; 
very few that would furnish a single pupil trained in Greek. We 
not only give better classical instruction in our preparatory depart 
ment than is offered elsewhere in the public schools of the state, we 
give almost all the instruction of this character that ministers to the 
University. Hence we are compelled to maintain this department, 
overshadowed as it is by the University, and out of fellowship with 
the discipline possible and proper for us. 

In seeing, therefore, the ease and the skill with which the roughest 
material is worked up at Oshkosh, I felt more than ever that there 
was in our preparatory department a bad division of work. Surel 
am also, that where the pupil has mastered the conditions of school- 
order, has fairly won freedom, and is ready for enlarged inquiry, that 
we, with our more liberal appliances and more independent methods, 
are peculiarly able to help him forward. I could greatly wish, there- 
fore, and believe that the state may well desire, that the Normal 
Schools should include in their work all that is covered by our pre 
paratory courses. This, in English studies, would involve little or 
no change. What is known at Oshkosh as their elementary course, 
is now the exact equivalent of the requisitions for the College of Arts 
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in the University. Moreover, it is this course which now represents 
the great body of their work, and that on which they have great oc- 
casion to congratulate themselves. Out of 289 students credited in 
their last catalogue to the Normal Department, only 16 are found in 
the higher course. If with this preliminary work in English studies, 
were included a corresponding preparatory {course in languages, the 
basis of the Normal schools would be greatly broadened, and we be- 
lieve it would be equally strengthened. The fellowships of a variety 
of studies, the kinship of different departments—for they are akin— 
are as healthful and stimulating in the Normal School as in the Uni- 
versity. There would then bea variety and completeness of drill 
not attainable by the Normal Schools. 

We do not believe that any extension of their higher course in 
oversight of this completion of their elementary course, in which 
they are so pre-eminently strong, would bring to the Normal Schools 
a position equivalent to that offered by the method now indicated, 
and quite sure are we that they would thus reach their highest min- 
istration to our common educational system. If this last assertion is 
true, the first is true also. The true position of any and every school 
isfound in the value and excellency of its work. The highest in 
nominal rank may easily be the lowest, and the lowest may easily be 
the highest. The best work has been done, and the best reputation 
won, in more than one instance in the memory of us all, in interme- 
diate instruction. I would certainly be jealous, and their officers may 
well be ealous of the honor of the Normal Schools, but that honor 
is found in the need and the quality of their work, in the good they 
actually accomplish. 

But it will be said, this is a perversion of the Normal School, at 
least in part, that its instruction thus becomes primarily academic. 
Now, nine-tenths of the teaching in the Normal Schools is, must be, 
and ought to be academic. We might as well strive to make a knife 
onan emery-wheel, as to do purely normal work in our Normal 
Schools. The material must be made ready, wrought over, shaped 
with much labor and pains-taking before it can be polished, and fully 
fitted for its final mission. The normal work is mingled, and is min- 
gled to advantage, with the ordinary academic work. It is the pres- 
ent form of normal instruction in the state to unite it, as a single 
element, with general educational labor. This seems to us wise and 
convenient, and the more so, as the normal fund is so large, and the 
growth of this branch of our system so rapid and so strong. 
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“ 


Let the preparatory drill, by which pupils are fitted, either for fur- 
ther progress or for immediate work as teachers, be broadly and well 
done. Thus only can the Normal Schools minister to every grade of 
instruction. We shall not under any circumstances expect that any 
very large part of those who attend on these schools will find their 
way to the University. Some will take the higher course in the Nor- 
mal School itself; many will hasten out into active life, and a few will 
come tous. Of all this number, none will ultimately be better fitted 
for good, thorough work as teachers, than those who have enjoyed 
the full benefit of both institutions. This is certainly true, if I may 
claim for the University anything like the same efficiency that I at- 
tribute to the Normal Schools. 

We greatly desire that these views may be acceptable to those able 
and working men and women who have our normal system in charge. 

State University. Joun Bascom. 


—_—- —>- es —_____ 


THE OLDEST NORMAL SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 

This was founded for traming female teachers, and has been in op- 
eration since 1839, though it has had its present location, Framing- 
ham, Mass., only since 1853. A fine prospect is commanded by the 
neat wooden buildings which stand on a hill near the thriving town 
of Framingham, about twenty miles from Boston. The pupils in the 
Normal department proper number about 130. Many of them come 
daily by rail and others room in the village, though the majority live 
in a boarding house on the school grounds, and pay only their share 
of the actual expenses. 

The main hall is handsomely adorned with colossal statues of Mi- 
nerva and Polyhymnia, besides framed photographs in great nun- 
bers. In adjoining rooms are not only the usual cabinets of appara 
tus and minerals, but a well-selected library of more than two thov- 
sand volumes, and a fine laboratory, where every young lady who 
studies chemistry has the drawers, desk-room, test-tubes, chemicals, 
ete., so as to be able to learn science in the only way in which this 


can ever be done, namely, by personal observation and experiment. 
In the recitation which I heard in this branch, no text-book was 
used by the teacher, who relies partly on her oral lectures, of which 
the pupils take notes, and partly on the experiments made by her in 
their presence, and by them under her direction. 





It should here be mentioned that almost all the teaching is done 
by ladies, though masters are employed in drawing, Greek and 
French, which languages, like Latin, are optional. The principal, 
Miss Hyde, is a lady of large experience and capacity, employed at 
such a salary as must encourage the pupils to think that woman's 
work may be made worth as much as men’s. I doubt if any of our 
Wisconsin Professors earn as much or earn it any better. To her 
great kindness [ am indebted not only for full opportunity to visit 
all parts of the school, but for much important information. I was 
glad to find that she did not think herself obliged to give diplomas 
to scholars not likely to make good teachers, however faithfully they 
may have gone through the course, but takes proper pains to put 
such scholars back, or persuade them to leave the school. This en- 
sures her diplomas being worth something. She tells me that 95 per 
cent. of her graduates actually take schools, and teach on the aver- 
age for six years each. 

There are two courses, as in Wisconsin, one of two years, which 
trains teachers for all but the high schools, and for these latter an 
advanced course of two years more. It is usual for those who would 
pass from the regular course to the advance, to leave the school for a 
year or two, to get thorough practice in teaching. 

The distinctive value of a Normal School lies, of course, in the 
special way in which the teachers are trained. I found at Framing- 
ham that much time was given to the Model School, and that when 
ayoung lady has a class of children under her instruction, all the 
rest of her own class sit by to watch her work, on which they 
are encouraged after the children have left, to offer oral suggestions, 
and obliged to hand in written criticisms. The teacher, when I en- 
tered, was talking to them about not making these definite and point- 
edenough. Incidentally she spoke of the value of their learning to 
print well. In geography each girl in turn gives a lesson to the 
children. I heard a very good one on Venice, which was followed 


by a discussion, touching, among other points, on whether she did 
better in having previously written out an analysis in the room where 
the children sat, and called their attention to it as she concluded, 
than she would have done if she had written it as she went along. 
Besides all this, whenever any scholar above the lowest class learns 

nything, she has to teach it to the classes below her. Thus I found 











one of the seniors#wwo Yes just entered the regular course, vigorous 
ly using her dumb bells and teaching calisthenics to all the rest of 
the school except her own class-mates, who looked on, and a few new 
comers who filed out for regular drill. 

It should be noticed that this calesthenie exercise is not instead of 
a recess, but was immediately followed by one, as are the recitations 
generally. Similar wisdom is shown in limiting the time spent in 
school to 45 hours a day, for five days in the week, and the out-of 


school study to 25 hours more. Miss Hyde tells me that the scholars 


are not allowed to study more than this, and what cannot be done in 
this time is not done at all. Thus the health of the girls is kept at 
what it should be to make good teachers, and there is no temptation 
to neglect their prospective duties as teachers, for the present neces- 
sity of keeping up’with the daily cram. 

Normal schools are so often said to differ from other first-class 
high schools merely in being supported by the state, that I am glad 
to see that this is not the case at Framingham. It is further my 
opinion that this need not be the case anywhere. 

Baraboo. F. M. Houianp., 


SCHOOL TRAINING—GOOD MANNERS. 


The responsibilities of the teacher are not confined exclusively to 
the school room. It is true that while immediately in the presence 
of his pupils, his opportunities for direct influence are greater than 
they can be in almost any other conceivable relation. He is invested 
both by care and custom with powers so unrestrained to manage, 
regulate and control, that he is justly held accountable for disorderly 
conduct of those under his charge. But his moral responsibility does 
not end in the enforcement of arbitrary rules, however necessary and 
salutary they may be in the promotion of good order. One of his 
most important duties is the care he is called to exercise over the 
manners and general deportment of his pupils. In this respect the 
teacher ought to be both a pattern and an example. Gentlemanly or 
lady-like conduct in teachers, in their intercourse with their pupils, 
always commands respect and imitation. As parents, we can look 
back upon our childhood and reeall with grateful memory those 
teachers who treated us with gentle respect and affection, whose mat 
ners and style we were delighted to copy, whose words and saluta 
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tis burned in our hearts and left an impression as lasting as life. 
A coarse, brutish, loud-mouthed, dogmatic teacher, is to sensitive 
children, like the cold breath of the winter upon tender herbage. No 
wonder that, trained under such influences, they should become boor- 
ish in their manners, devoid of sensibility, and harsh and perverse in 
their disposition. It is fortunate for the young, and more so for so- 
ciety, that such teachers of the Gradgrind stamp are no longer tolera- 
ted, and that public sentiment now demands of the instructors of our 
children and youth such a degree of culture and refinement as will 
render their example and bearing worthy of imitation. 

But it is not enough that teachers should in all respects set a good 
example in the presence of their pupils. They should not fail to 
faithfully interest them in the proprieties of deportment in the school, 
in their intercourse with each other, and in other relations. Boys 
not properly instructed at home, carry their bad habits to the school. 
They think it manly to be boisterous, rough and profane. Unre- 
strained by their parents, they have used their liberty in frequenting 
places where idlers and loafers, gamblers and jockeys love to gather. 
They listen to obscene and profane speech, to clamorous and boorish 
nonsense, to indecent stories and to idle gossip; and to much more 
that is unfit for men to utter and for boys to hear. Under such influ- 
ences, sons of parents well disposed, but negligent in discipline, often 
learn at an early age to play well their parts as roughs and rowdies, 
to disturb public meetings, and show their precocious manhood by 
their insolent and swaggering manner. Such boys, whose character 
and habits are least of all known to their parents, are sent to the 
public school; and like an infectious disease their presence corrupts 
the very atmosphere around them. Their only hope of reformation 
lies in the skillful management of the teacher. To save them is to 
pluck a branch from the burning, and to keep the innocent from 
being contaminated by their influence, is the severest test of the tact 
and wisdom of the teacher. But the task isneither discouraging nor 
hopeless. Within the rough exterior of such youth there is a heart 
and a conscience. Under firm and kind treatment, generous impulses 
may be awakened. Constant and persevering fidelity, and faithful 
admonitions in such cases, will ultimately be rewarded, and the most 
hopeless may be reclaimed and saved to themselves, to their friends 
and to society. Truly the duties of the teacher are fearfully respon- 
sible, requiring head, heart and culture equal to those of any other 
calling or profession. A. H. Wenn, Piver Falls. 
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SOME ARITHMETICAL EXPLANATIONS. 


The only excuse I offer for taking up so trite a question as that of 
the G. C. D. of integral numbers, is that the amount of time and 
effort devoted to its study in our schools is so wofully disproportional 
to the amount of actual mastery obtained. Almost any one can 
readily perform the mechanical process of dividing according to the 
rule, but the thought lying behind the process is too often entirely 
missed, as is shown by the number who are as ready to mark the 
last quotient ‘“ Ans.” as the last divisor. The cause seems to me to 
be three-fold, viz.: The explanation requires a sustained and compar- 


atively complex course of reasoning, the minds to which the reason- 
ing is addressed are immature and undisciplined, and the methods are 


not simple and direct enough. 

I desire to make a few brief suggestions bearing upon the latter 
difficulty only: The common methods of the text-books are familiar 
to all teachers, and are very elaborate, precise and logical, but at the 
same time are stilted, unwieldly, and unnecessarily complex and me- 
chanical. The pupil does not come into anything like familiar rela- 
tions with the problem before him. He handles everything, as it 
were, at arm’s-length, with mittens on, by means of levers, but never 
gets hold of anything with his naked hand. The results have cer- 
tainly never been quite satisfactory, have often been disheartening, 
and not unfrequently entirely valueless. Therefore, why not try a 
different method ? 

Whenever we take up the discussion with the intention of inquir- 
ing into the meaning of the process; whenever we seek to explain 
the process of thought rather than the process of operation, it seems 
to me the teacher should invite his class to face the problem as 
though it had never been solved, and then lead his pupils to make 
the investigation de novo, by what might be called the method 
of “ Original Inquiry.” Since all initial data in mathematics are ob- 
tained by conception first, and naming and defining afterwards, the 
first thing is to conceive, name and define the thing we seek with 
the utmost rigor. When the pupil clearly sees that the problem is 
to find the greatest integer that will divide the two given numbers 
and produce two integral quotients, he is prepared to enter upon the 
search. The first point to be settled is that the smaller number is 

ih superior limit of the divisor sought, the inferior limit being one. 
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Of course this is shown by the limitation upon the quotients, which 
must be integers. For aught the inquirer knows, the smaller num- 
ber may be the divisor sought, and is, obviously, if it will divide the 


greater number under the limitation just cited. Now the pupil sees 


why he proceeds by division, and why he takes the trial divisor he 
does, and that he goes forward by law and not by empiricism. If 
there be a remainder it is settled that the divisor sought is less than 
the smaller number. How much less? We have lost one limit, have 
we found another? The divisor, when found, must be an exact divi- 
sor of the multiple of the smaller number which has been subtracted 
from the larger (because the product is divided when any factor is 
divided,) and it must also divide the remainder (because having meas- 
ured the multiple, it will measure that much of the larger number 
and then necessarily the remaining -part,) and therefore the remain- 
der is a new superior limit to the number sought, and so the proper 
new trial divisor. But what number shall be taken for a dividend? 
If we take the smaller number and the division be exact, the remain- 
der will divide the greater number (because it will divide a multiple 
of the smaller number plus itself,) but if the greater number be ta- 
ken and the division be exact, still there is no certainty that the 
smaller number is divisible by the same divisor (because it does not 
follow that a factor is divisible by the same number that divides the 
product,) and the results are ambiguous, except when the quotient is 
one, then they are equally reliable with those obtained by the first 
division. If there be a second remainder, an analagous course of rea- 
soning to the above will prove it a new superior limit of the divisor 
sought, and the first remainder the proper dividend, and thereafter 
no new reasoning can appear, and the discussion ends with the obvi- 
ous conclusion that when the division is thus carried on till no re- 
mainder appears, the last divisor is manifestly the number sought. 

I purposely omit the discussion of the subject when the numbers 
are easily factored, and when there are more than two of them. I 
also refrain from specializing, because whoever has the capacity to 
make any good use of the method can certainly devise his own 
“Model Lesson,” or “ Illustrative Example,” bearing in mind that the 
language addressed to the class should be familiar but not the less 
forcible, and in being exact should avoid a pedantic formality. 

Whitewater Normal School. S. S. Rockwoop. 
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SOLUTION OF A PROBLEM. 

Two circles are described about a common center C. On the cir 
cumference of the greater circle are two points, A and B, distant from 
each other in a straight line 40 feet. A and B move at the same rate, 
and make one revolution in 360 hours. On the cireumference of the 
smaller circle is a point D which makes four revolutions in 360 
hours—A, B and D move in the same direction around the common 
center. Ata given time A, D and € are in one right line, and one 
hour afterwards B, D and € are ina right line. It is required to find 
the distance of C from A and B. 

Let the are D D rep- . en 
resent the distance D : 
moves in one hour; A 
A’ the distance A and 


— 


B each move in the 
same time; then since 
A and B make one rev- 
olution, and D four 
revolutions in 360 


hours, the angle A C A’ = one degree, D CD four degrees, and 
therefore B C A’ = three degrees. 

Let A’ be the position of A when BD and C are in a right line; 
then, the distance from A to B being 40 feet, the length of a chord 
of three degrees in the greater circle equals 40 feet, and sin. 1°30’ at 
the circumference equals 20 feet. Hence 1: sin 1° 30':: BC :20.°. 
B C = 20--sin. 1° 30°. It is on this principle mainly that the dis- 
tance of the Sun is computed from the transit of Venus, C represent- 
ing the Sun, D the planet Venus, A and B two given points on the 
earth’s surface. L. CAMPBELL. 

Door Creek. 





oe 


LOGARITHMIC SINE AND TANGENT OF 0’. 


Both the sine and the tangent of O° are zero; and the logarithm of 
zero is negative infinity. Hence the logarithmic sine and the loga- 
rithmic tangent of O° are each negative infinity. Most of our text- 
books however say that these functions are zero. They are so given 
in the tables of Davies Legendre, of Olney’s Elements of Geometry 
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and Trigonometry, and of the older editions of Robinson's Geometry 

and Trigonometry. Later editions of Robinson make a correction in 

case of the sine, but still give zero as the logarithmic tangent. These 

are gross blunders, and should not be in text-books of a science so 

positive as Mathematics. Lucius HERITAGE. 
Milwaukee Academy. 


SHALL WE SUPPORT THE “JOURNAL?” 
It seems to me that an answer to the above question is of vital im- 
portance. It is now five years since the revival of the WiscoNnsIN 


JouRNAL OF Epvucation, and yet its success is not assured. With 
whom does the fault lie? Is it with the editors and publishers? I 
think not; for in its editorial management it has always shown judg- 
ment and common sense. It editorial columns have at all times been 
devoted to live topics, ably discussed. Its official department has giv- 
en opinions and decisions worthy the highest court of any state. In 
its mechanical execution it has steadily improved, until it is now one 
of the most beautiful educational periodicals published. Does the 
fault lie with our state legislature? It cannot be, for that body long 
ago gave district clerks the privilege of taking the JourNAL and pay- 
ing for it from the public funds—a privilege which if generally taken 
advantage of would alone support it. Where then must we lay the 
blame? I tell you, teachers and school officers, we must bear the 
weight. By teachers | mean every one who is gaining his bread by 
instructing the youth of our state, whether he labors in a palatial 
structure built at enormous expense, or humbly delves in a low-roofed 
log hut in the forest, Should one-half of the whole number of teach- 
ers in this state subscribe and pay for the JouRNAL, it would not only 
be self-supporting in the matter of publication, but give a suitable 
return for the editorial labor bestowed upon it. By school officers I 
mean all—county and city superintendents, city and district boards. 
Especially is it the duty of superintendents to see that teachers 
subscribe. 

There are several reasons why we should support the JourNaL. In 
the first place, every teacher and school officer should take some one 
educational publication. This he must do to keep himself posted in 
matters pertaining to his calling. He should take the Wisconsin 
JouRNAL because it is ows. To us it does not stand in the same eat- 
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egory with a dozen others [ could mention. It is not an advertising 
sheet for some particular book concern; neither is it a private enter- 
prise, started for the purpose of giving a living to any man or set of 
men. It was started to supply a want, and we must sustain it. 

In the second place, it is the exponent of educational advancement 
in our midst. It is our educational representative, not only at home 
but abroad. By our JouRNAL will we be known. 

In the third place, we should support it for a defensive weapon 
against the foes that surround us. The hordes of ignorance and 
prejudice are on our track. It’s “ Down with the superintendency!” 
“ Return to town supervision!” ‘ Hire cheaper teachers!” and finally 
it’s “‘ Away with the public school!” It’s anything to destroy a pop- 
ular belief in the wisdom of our public school system. 

Shall we support our JouRNAL, or shall we acknowledge to the 
world that Wisconsin has not enough enterprise among its thousands 
of teachers and school officers to support one educational periodical? 
Shall we add impetus to the present apparent reaction, by saying that 
we have no unselfish interest in the cause for which we labor? For 
a failure to support the JouRNAL says this, and all of this. 

New Lisbon. W.S. JoHnson. 





LANGUAGE THE TEACHER’S MAIN INSTRUMENT. 
III. 
THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 

Following out what has been already said in regard to language 
in general, I may here remark that there is a difference of opinion in 
regard to the first or original tongue. But if we were to take a vote 
of the scholars and learned men, past and present, Hebrew* would 
doubtless have the advantage. Some eminent scholars indeed con- 
sider that the Greek and Roman allegories descended from the He- 
brew. Certain it is, that the Jews were a most wonderful people, and 
by means of their literature and religion (which are not the same 
thing) have exercised and still continue to exercise a greater influ- 
ence upon the world’s history than the present nations. To ignore 
their influence we cannot; to ascribe it merely to superstition 
and gullibility on the part of the rest of mankind, would be quite un- 
philosophical. Though their ancient language, the Hebrew, possessed a 





*Pprobably no eminent scholar of the present day holds this view. 
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very limited vocabulary, consisting at most of only a few thousand 
words, yet were they able to express, by means of it, the most sub- 
lime and beautiful conceptions of the human mind. For real grand- 
eur and magnificence of diction, what human compositions can com- 
pare with the writings of their prophets and seers? The greatest 
poets and other writers are thus indebted to those ancient writings 
for some of their grandest and loftiest thoughts and ideas. In short, 
when we thus compare the literary characteristics of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments with any of the writings of men, 
however wise and gifted, and consider moreover how vast their influ- 
ence upon the moral and religious world, we do not much wonder 
that the Bible should have been pronounced not only the book of 
God, but the God of books! 

It will be unnecessary for me here to give even the barest outline 
of the history of our language. This you will find better done in 
any of the text-books. There you will find that its origin was Cel- 
tic, or ancient British. Grafted on this stock by conquest, is the 
Gothic, from northern and central Europe. Then the Roman, came 
to England, and for 150 years tried to conquer the Celts. They in- 
corporated many features of their language into the modified Celtic 
tongue. Afterwards came the Angles, Saxons and Jutes. From this 
conquest the Anglo-Saxon became the kernel of our present tongue. 
In 1066 a people from France, with an army of 80,000 men, conquer- 
ed the Anglo-Saxons, bringing a tongue composed of French and 
Latin, mixed. From the fusion of these various peoples and dialects 
arose, in the progress of time, the proper English language which 
attained a fixed and distinct character in the latter half of the 14th 
century. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

Of the eighty or one hundred thousand words of which the lan- 
guage is said to be composed, only about two thousand are Anglo- 
Saxon, yet these form the bone and sinew of the language and im- 
part to it its main strength, vigor and vitality. Words of Latin ori- 
gin doubtless have their uses, and we could now scarcely do without 
them; but those belonging to the noble old tongue spoken by our 
ancestors, are still more essential. We accordingly find that those 
writings in which Anglo-Saxon forms the chief element are usually 
the most popular and the longest lived. The Bible and Shakspeare, 
Bunyan, Baxter, Sterne, Swift, De Foe, Byron, Scott—every work in 
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short that has become a“ household god” among English-speaking 
people everywhere, has drawn largely from the “ well of English un- 
defiled.” All lecturers, preachers, writers of newspapers and period- 
icals; all agitators for social or religious reforms, must deal largely in 
pure Anglo-Saxon, if they would sway the masses. From the lips 
and pen of Spurgeon, the old mother tongue pours in a ceaseless flow 
of racy English; and while the American Evangelist, Moody, in his 
unstudied, unvarnished, homely way, tells the “ old story of the cross” 
in purest Anglo-Saxon, and thus shows its innate vitality and power 
over the understandings and consciences of men, his apt colleague, 
Sankey, in his simple melodies, expressed in language of the same 
kind, reveals its winning attractiveness and asserts its control in the 
domain of the heart and its affections. In fact, this same element is 
no unsafe test of earnestness and zeal in any cause in which it may 
be used, coming as it always does unbidden from the heart when a 


genuine emotion or deep, earnest feeling of any kind seeks express 
ion. It is thus the language for best expressing genuine love, devo- 
tion, religion, affection, friendship; and it cannot easily be feigned or 


counterfeited. The maiden must be wooed and won in this strain; 
the friend recognizes and responds to its tones, and infancy is glad- 
dened by its sweet sacred sound. It is in vain that you try your 
skill at manipulating language in order to express a feigned senti- 
ment which you do not feel; it will be sure to leak out somewhere in 
your choice of language which is not genuine Anglo-Saxon. 

It is the mark of an age not very conspicuous for the honesty and 
integrity of its public men, when by tricks of language, acts of vice, 
immorality and crime are are sought to be covered up by calling them 
a variety of smoother and milder terms. This glossing over of seri- 
ous faults has of late years become quite a “ fine art ’—a sign, how- 
er, of national corruption. In our own day and generation, a period 
of our national history more than ordinarily characterized by excess- 
ive pilfering of public funds—we have for the good old Saxon word 
thief (theof,) more than a score of synonymns or substitutes ready 
to fill its place and do duty for it where required. By such linguistic 
devices, it is sought to remove the sting from the offence by applying 
to it more polite terms. Call a man whois a thief by the softer 
word, defaulter, and his “ firm nerves will never tremble.” He will 
smile in your face and tell you that it is really difficult to account for 
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the deficit in his accounts; but let the right word be applied, and you 
immediately behold a wonderful change come over his troubled 


countenance. 

But I cannot at present pursue this interesting subject farther, for 
it would require a special essay for its full illustration. Suffice it for 
the present to say, that I believe that the time is not very far off 
when the more advanced of our public teachers at least will be re- 
quired, as a preparation for a thorough knowledge of English, to 
study the elements of the Anglo-Saxon. In this wonderfully pro- 
gressive age, the attainments required even by the lowest grade of 
teacher, cannot much longer be bounded by the 3 R’s. The world 
of education moves, and teachers must move in harmony with it or 
be left behind. The foundations of our language must be intelligent- 
ly surveyed before we can understand how the wonderful superstruc- 
ture that we now behold, and which has been raised thereon, has been 
erected. To know a language thoroughly is no mean achievement; 
but when attained it is worth all the trouble. Luther said of some 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, that if you should prick them with a 
knife they would bleed—a lively image expressive of the rich depth 
and fullness of meaning they ever bore to the wise and thoughtful 
reader. Words are, in a manner, living things; and they have their 
biographers as well as men have. From age to age they live on, the 
willing servitors of our tongues and pens; but unlike the currency 
which we handle with our hands, the currency which passes from lip 
to lip, never gets soiled or dilapidated. If good coin it loses none of 
its weight, but rather increases in value by the lapse of time; and 
while serving many masters it is the slave of none. To discover the 
sources of famous rivers, man will travel thousands of miles and live 
far from friends for years, and submit to hardships and face dangers 
and even death itself with cheerfulness; but of how much more ster- 
ling value to know the sources of our own language. Already the 
more intelligent and enterprising class of teachers are beginning this 
study of their own accord, and those who have the taste for a branch 
of knowledge which would amply repay the time and trouble spent 
in its acquisition, could not find a better or more trustworthy guide 
than a little volume recently published by Ginn Brothers, Boston, 
entitled “An Introduction to the study of Anglo-Saxon,” by Dr. 
Carpenter, of the Wisconsin University. Gro. HARPER. 
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Out West—Interview with a Cinnamon Bear. 


Colorado is a land of mountains. It is the Switzerland of Ameri- 
ca, but with this difference—the snow-line upon the mountains, ow- 
ing to warm winds, is much higher. Wishing with a friend to as- 
cend one of the peaks that stud the southern part of the state, and 
take a look at the world around, we started one fine morning in June, 
carrying along our trusty rifles. 

We had made a good piece of the ascent without special difficulty, 
when we came to a precipitous cliff which barred further progress in 
that direction. Parting, we turned to the right and left to find a 
break, agreeing upon a rifle shot as a signal of success. Passing 
along for some distance at the base of the cliff, I suddenly heard a 
heavy tread, and the next moment saw a huge beast, whose build and 
make proclaimed him a bear, and having seen the skin of one in 
crossing the Raton mountains, I knew him to be a cinnamon bear, 
The books that I have seen take no notice of this variety of bear, 
but he is first cousin to the dreaded grizzly, with the same habits, and 
exhibiting the same unpleasant kind of strength and ferocity when 
molested, and differing, so far as I know, only in color. 

These animals have one trait that would have delighted Davy 
Crockett—the directness with which they go about their business. 
While encamped one night, upon the Navajoe survey, in Arizona, 
the men and animals were suddenly thrown into great commotion. 
Looking out of my tent for the cause, a grizzly was seen making his 
way through the camp, in a very direct line, paying no regard to ob- 
structions in his path, except to pass over them or knock them aside. 
He did not stop to inform us where he was going; but while as sur- 
veyors we could not but approve of his running straight lines, we 
objected to his running them at night, through our camp. 

So in the present instance the bear which so suddenly appeared 
under the pines, without turning or looking to the right or left took 
a straight course which would soon have carried him past me. He 
did not seem, however, to have acted on Davy’s first maxim, and 
made sure that he was in the right path, for once in a while he sud- 
denly paused and put his nose to the ground, scenting the track pos- 
sibly of some fair one of his kind, or of some rival for her affections. 

I confess that when I first saw and recognized the brute I was in- 
clined to seek safety in a tree; but I concluded from what I had heard 
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of the habits of the animal that if I did not molest him he would 
take no notice of me. Then I felt a desire to get a shot at him. This 
was a foolish wish no doubt, for although he was passing me at no 


oyeat distance, and I could easily have put a bullet in to his body, | 


well knew that unless I killed him outright, or badly disabled him, 
neither of which was at all probable, he would be upon me with his 
iresistible strength and savage ferocity. When he had got fairly 
past me, however, and would soon have been out of sight, I incau- 
tiously gave utterance to some sort of an exclamation of disappoint- 
ment that he went off with a whole skin. If I had before imagined 
that he was regardless of my presence in his mountain domain, [ was 
soon undeceived. Changing his course as quick almost as light- 
ning, he came for me. 

[ had sometimes tried to imagine how one would feel at seeing a 
band of Indians approach, on bloody thoughts intent, and think I 
now solved the problem. But there was no time to indulge in meta- 
physical reflections. If I did not stop his progress the reasonable 
probability was that he would soon stop my breath with his terrible 
hug and gouge-like claws, for to escape by flight was a forlorn hope. 
Itisarule with experienced mountaineers not to shoot at an ap- 
proaching grizzly until within twelve feet. At that distance a well 
directed shot may be fatal. Moreover, the animal as it comes up is 
apt to stop, it is said, and rearing upon its hind feet take a look, if a 
man remains immovable, and on getting a near view and seeing noth- 
ing to provoke him, or awed it may be by the human eye, he some- 
times turns and goes off. My cinnamon-colored visitant, however, 
showed no intention to stop till he reached me. But suddenly he 
did stop, when a short distance from me, and put his nose to the 
ground, perhaps to smell some track or trail. I remembered that 
Jules Gerard used to shoot his lions in Algeria, when they came to- 
wards him and just as they crouched for the fatal spring, between the 
eyes. So while the bear was motionless, and his physiognomy pre- 
sented a point blank mark, I gave him the contents of my rifle. 

The monster dropped; but not sure that he was more than stun- 
ned, nor that he might not revive and be upon me, I lost no time in 
giving him a second ball, which found an easy entrance into his sav- 
age brain where a door had already been opened. My friend hearing 


two shots was not long in reaching me. We put off the further a 
2-Vol. VI., No. 4. a. 
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cent of the mountain for that day, and directed our attention to the 
skin and carcass of bruin. 

If I have any advice to give to one climbing a mountain in Colora- 
do, it is this: If you see a cinnamon ora grizzly bear, don’t speak 
to him, unless you are ready to have him cultivate a close acquaint- 
ance with you.—G. H. P. 


SELECTED. 


SOME CENTENNIAL COLLEGE STATISTICS. 


The old historic Centennial Congress will be sure to attract much 
attention during the year upon which we have entered. Its first ses- 
sion began on the 5th of September, 1774, in Philadelphia, and until 
1788 it held regular sessions in the following places: May 10, 177i, 
in Philadelphia; December 20, 1776, in Baltimore; March 4, 1777, in 
Philadelphia; September 27, 1777, in Lancaster, Pa.; September 30, 
1777, in York, Pa.; July 2, 1778, in Philadelphia; June 30, 1783, in 
Princeton, N. J.; November 26, 1783, in Annapolis, Md.; Novem- 
ber 1, 1784, in Trenton, N. J.; January 11, 1785, and until the adop- 
tion of the federal Constitution, in New York. , 

- Curious to know how many of its members were educated men, or 
rather graduates from colleges, we have taken the trouble to make an 
examination, the result of which is given below. There may be some 
errors, but not enough to affect the result. It will be found that the 
proportion of educated men in the various sessions is much greater 
than that of any similar number of years in the federal Congress, 
and we are inclined to believe that the great weight of influence was 
with these men, and that the efficient conduct of the war was emi- 
nently the result of their wisdom and patriotism. It is true that 
there were members who never graduated from any college, who 
stood as high in influence and were as wise in council as their educa- 
ted colleagues—such as Roger Sherman, George Clymer, Benjamin 
Franklin and others—but their numbers cannot begin to compare 
with the host of illustrious men who had the advantage of a college 
training. 

There were in the Continental Congress during its existence 30) 
members; of these 118, or about one-third of the whole were gradu- 
ates from colleges. Of these 28 were graduated from the College of 
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New Jersey, in Princeton, 23 from Harvard, 23 from Yale, 11 from 
William and Mary, 8 from the University of Pennsylvania, + from 
Columbia College, 1 from Brown University, and 1 from Rutger’s 
College, and 21 were educated in foreign universities. These 118 
graduates were distributed in the colonies as follows: New Hamp- 
shire had four college graduates among her delegates, three of whom 
were graduated from Harvard and one from Princeton; Massachusetts 
had seventeen, sixteen of whom were from Harvard and one from 
Yale; Rhode Island had four graduates, one from Princeton, one from 
Harvard, and one from Brown University; Connecticut had eighteen 
graduates; thirteen from Yale, three from Princeton, and two from 
Harvard. New York, out of her large delegation, had but eight grad- 
uates, four from Columbia and four from Yale. New Jersey had 
eleven graduates, eight from Princeton, one from Yale, and four from 
Rutgers. Pennsylvania had thirteen graduates, four from Prince- 
ton, four from the University of Pennsylvania, one from Yale, and 
four educated in foreign parts. Delaware had two graduates, both 
from Princeton. Maryland had seven; three from Princeton, two 
from the University of Pennsylvania, one from William and Mary, 
and one educated in foreign parts. Virginia had nineteen graduates; 
ten from William and Mary, two from Princeton, and eight educated 
in foreign parts. North Carolina had four graduates two, from the 
University of Pennsylvania, one from Harvard, and one educated in 
foreign parts. South Carolina had seven graduates; two from Prince- 
ton, and five educated in foreign parts. Georgia had five graduates; 
three from Yale, one from Princeton, and one educated in foreign 
parts. Thus it appears that Princeton had representatives from ten 
of the colonies; Yale from six; Harvard from five; the University of 
Pennsylvania from three; William and Mary from two, and Colum- 
bia, Brown and Rutger’s from one each. Fifty-six delegates signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Of these twenty-eight, or just one- 
half, were college graduates. 

It would be an error to suppose that the remaining members of the 
Continental Congress were an illiterate set. So far from this being 
true, many of them were educated in the best classical schools in the 
country, and were equal to many who had taken a complete collegi- 
ate course; and those who had come up from the farm and the work- 
shop had attained their elevation by native genius or by dint of hard 
self-culture, of whom Benjamin Franklin was an illustrious example. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the history of the men of that 
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Congress proves the value of a college education. Massachusetts in 
that Congress had, out of twenty-two members, twenty who were 
college graduates; Connecticut, out of her twenty-four members, had 
eighteen who were graduates; and half of Virginia’s representatives 
were graduates, while the rest, nearly to a man, were highly educated 
in private by their wealthy parents; and these were the states and 
these the men who were most influential in carrying the nation to 


independence.—.V. VY’. Evening Post. 


~nccie iia ati 
GERMAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The schools throughout Germany are excellent—in some respects 
the best in the world. They are conducted with gveat care, and u- 
der strict municipal regulations. The teachers are generally persons 
of superior ability and thorough education. The business of teach- 
ing is a profession in itself. A great feature in these schools is the 
amount of oral exercise through which the children are required to 
pass. No mere learning by rote is permitted. Every study must be 
thoroughly understood; and however little a pupil may acquire, he 
must comprehend it as far as he goes. Superficial show is altogether 
disregarded. Until a boy is duly qualified in a primary class, he can- 
not enter a higher one. Great attention is bestowed upon those 
studies most likely to be of use to the pupil in future life, as, for ex- 
ample, the modern languages, mathematics, civil engineering, geog- 
raphy, drawing, book keeping, natural philosophy, geology, etc. Due 
regard is also paid to the health of the pupil. He is required to ex- 
ercise at frequent intervals; to bathe, sing, walk, and hold himself in 
an erect position. Very little time is allowed for idle and disreputa- 
ble practices. The school hours in summer are from seven in the 
morning till six in the evening, with an intermission of two hours 
for dinner; in winter from eight to seven. All the studies are per- 
formed in school, with the exception of such extra lessons in music 
and the languages as may be desired. In this way there is but little 
opportunity for street playing and rowdyism—too common a practice 
in our country. At schools for boys, all are considered boys, big and 
little, and are so treated. Precocious young gentlemen of sixteen are 
regarded with special disfavor. Neatness and cleanliness in dress and 
person are imperatively required. These remarks will apply in gen- 
eral terms to schools for girls: 
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The relations between teachers and their pupils are of the most 
kindly and affectionate character. The same interchange of friendly 
souvenirs which so frequently takes place in families, is also a prevail- 
ing custom in this connection. Birthday and Christmas presents are 
made to the teachers, and on these oceasions the whole school unites 
indoing them honor. Affectionate addresses are delivered on both 
sides, and there is always a very happy scene of rejoicing. 

During the summer holidays pedestrian tours are made through 
various parts of the country, having in view health, recreation and 
instruction. Sometimes these tours extend into the mountains of 
Switzerland and Bavaria. The classes are accompanied by their 
teachers, who omit no opportunity of instilling into their minds a 
practical knowledge of geology, botany, entomology, and such other 
studies as come within the sphere of their rambles. Each boy carries 
with him a tin case, in which to preserve the specimens picked up by 
the way side. As they wander along through the most beautiful and 
picturesque parts of the country, they sing glees and chorusses, make 
sketches of the old castles, or bathe in the mountain streams. They 
are the happiest set of beings in existence. Knowing no troubles, 
overflowing with health, and in the full enjoyment of liberty, they 
present a picture of pure and perfect happiness, if such a thing can 


exist upon earth. Will any one pretend to say that such a life as 


this, innocent and refining in all its tendencies, is not infinitely bet- 
ter than the holiday life of our American children? Here there is no 
dissipation, no encouragement to evil or profligate habits, no morbid 
and unwholesome excitements. A love of nature in its most attract- 
ive aspects is encouraged. Not a stick, or stone or flower on the 
wayside but has its meaning. The beautiful legends of the country 
are the subjects of song and story. Health earned by exercise brings 
with it an increased capacity for study. The mind and body are re- 
freshed, and when the holidays are over, the teachers and pupils re- 
turn to their duties with clear heads and strong nerves. In this way 
the Germans acquire those robust constitutions which are the admi- 
ration of the world; and among our Teutonic citizens we find the 
best civil engineers, draughtsmen, chemists, botanists and geologists 
to develop the resources of our country.—Am. Kducational Monthly. 
—>- 


Ignorance is a crime in a republic.— Horace Mann. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. 

As for the teacher, his duties are dual in their character. His fune- 
tion is not only to impart knowledge, but to ascertain to what extent 
the pupil's mind has been affected by the knowledge imparted and re- 
tained. To do less than this is not to teach; and even more than this 
must be done, or there is no education. In order to earn the title of 
educator, the teacher must draw out the mind of the pupil, make it 
alive to its own potentialities, and guide it into accurate methods of 
thought. How many teachers in our modern middle class schools do 
this, or are capable of doing it? How many of our modern middle- 
class schools are really educational establishments? This is, in point 
of fact, the great weakness of our modern system—that in most mit- 
dle-class schools, as at present conducted, there is no education and 
even very little teaching. This may seem a startling statement, but 
it is none the less true. Our modern middle-class schools are, in too 
many cases, simply establishments where pupils may repeat the book 
lessons which they have got by rote elsewhere. The persons who ar- 
rogate to themselves the title of teachers do not teach; nowadays 
they simply listen to the repetition by the pupil of those book les 
sons, which he has prepared either unaided, or with the assistance of 
his friends and relatives, or his tutor at home. If these friends and 
relatives are unable, either through lack of education, or lack of men- 
ory, or lack of time, or all three, to teach the pupil at home, heaven 
help the poor children! They are immediately distanced in the race 
by those who have tutors, or whose relatives have the best education 
and the most time and inclination to teach at home. Proper emula 
tion ceases if the pupils are not all on the same platform. These 
children who have no one at home to help them in the preparation of 
their lessons, soon come to perceive how heavily handicapped they 


are in comparison with their more fortunate schoolmates. Many of 
them lose heart then. Children have a keen sense of injustice, and 
who shall tell the number of blasted and soured natures which ha 


resulted from the first bias thus communicated during school days? 
At many boarding schools it is the junior master who superintends 
the preparation of lessons. But why should it be the junior master 
to whom is delegated the most honorable and onerous part of the 
duty of teaching? It is a simple thing to listen to a pupil while he 
repeats a lesson, and to check him when his memory fails, or when 
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he is guilty of mispronunciation or false quantities, or when he jum- 
bles the terms of a compound proportion question. It is a simple 
thing when a mistake is made to ejaculate “ next boy,” until the cor- 
rect answer is obtained. But this is not teaching, although in most 
modern middle-class schools it is all that is supplied under that name, 
and in return for very handsome fees. The true teacher is he who 
assists in preparing the lesson and imparting the instruction—not he 
who contents himself with examining the pupil after the lesson is 
learned and the instruction imparted.—Glasgow News. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, Superintendent of the schools of Winne- 
bago county, Illinois, is an indefatigable school-worker, and is ever 
ready to do her part in promoting the interests of public education. 
Asa result of her efforts, the school directors, school trustees and 
township treasurers of her county have formed an association for the 
purpose of thoroughly acquainting themselves with their duties and 
responsibilities; with the wants of the schools and the best methods 


of supplying them, and with the requirements of the law and the 
most efficient plans of complying therewith. From a circular of this 
association at hand, we learn that it held a meeting at the court 
house on the 25th ult., at which the following was the programme: 
President’s Address; Care of School Premises; Uniformity of Text- 
books; School Visiting; Regular Attendance; Answering Questions 
on School Law and School Work, by the State Superintendent. 

Each paper of the programme to be followed by a general discus- 
sion of the subject. 

The trustees and treasurers were instructed in the best methods of 
keeping their books, etc. In the evening, Hon. S. M. Etter, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, delivered a lecture on “ The Com- 
mon Schools,’ which was listened to by a large and attentive au- 
dience, and which was replete with instruction, and demonstrated the 
wisdom of providing for the education of all the people. 

In speaking of the meeting of the association, Superintendent 
Etter stated that was the first meeting of the kind he had heard of 
in the state, and he might have added that it was “something new,” 
and one of the best moves yet made for the promotion of popular 
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education. He spoke of the arduous duties of county superintend- 
ents, and complimented the supervisors of Winnebago county for 
giving their superintendent ample time for the discharge of her du- 
ties. He stated that preceding his election he had been opposed to 
the law making women eligible to school offices, but now he acknowl- 
edged that wherever there is a lady in the office efficient work is being 


done. He expressed himself as opposed to the present system of 
electing county superintendents"of schools, for the reason that many 
are elected who are not qualified for the office. He advocated the 
plan of requiring county superintendents to hold certificates of qual- 
ification, and of allowing county supervisors to appoint them; their 
salaries to be fixed by the legislature. It is certain that a better way 
than the present can be devised, and it is a hopeful sign of the times 
that so many of the ablest educators are endeavoring to discover it.— 
Western Journal of Education. 


THE MARTYRS OF TO-DAY. 

[ was telling you of the teachers in this town. I think we have 
no remarkable good ones at present, though all are doing very well. 
They are not very deeply interested in their work, but take it because 
it is the most evident way in which they can earn their daily bread. 

But we have had two teachers of primary schools, since I have been 
on the committee, that were admirable teachers. The first began like 
all the rest; but, continuing for seven years over one school, she grew 
to love her work and to understand it; and I have heard her say, * Oh! 
if I had had the least idea what teaching was, if I had known all the 
responsibilities, and the power, and the reach of it, I never should 
have dared to undertake it. But I began in utter ignorance; and, as 
all this has opened before me, the only reason I have gone on, and 
not left my place as utterly unworthy and incapable. is, that I knew 
my place would be taken by some other little girl as unconscious as I 
was, in the beginning, of all that teaching means.” 

Her seven-years’ work have left her all worn out; so that a rest of 
a year and a half has helped her very little. But she always refuses 
any pleasure that might tire her, ‘“ because 1 want to save every par- 
ticle of my strength, that I may get back to my children the sooner.” 

The other teacher was one with a wonderful talent for teaching,. 
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and who felt not less than the first all that her work involved. She 
received her school in a very bad state. It had driven away one or 
two teachers. In a year after she took it it was the best in the town. 
We all admired; but we did not imagine at what cost this beautiful 
order and scholarship had been brought about. The teacher did not 
finish her third year; she died. 

Under other hands we found the school again one of the most un- 
ruly and unintelligent in town. There were between thirty and forty 
children, more than half coming from the street of Irish; and many 
of their parents cannot read. It is very hard to teach them anything; 
and, whenever they are naughty, they are encouraged in it at home; 
and their parents are apt to remonstrate against punishment. All 
this our good teacher had worked against so hard and’so successfully, 
that we did not hear much about it; and she had brought the chil- 
dren to a power of learning their lessons, and an accuracy and speed 
in reciting, that is seldom seen in this town.— An old Magazine. 


TOWN SYSTEM. 


[In New England generally the Town System will in a few years 


take the place of the single district system, as it already has done in 
Massachusetts. A correspondent of a Vermont paper thus disposes 
of two objections raised: | 

The two main objections are: First, that the town system has in 
view the consolidation of schools to such an extent, that it will bring 
them from one to four miles from some of the inhabitants. 

Second, That it will equalize taxation for the support of schools, 
so that the farmer, who is obliged to spend half the forenoon, in hay- 
ing time, to carry his small children and larger girls to school, would 
pay the same tax as the villager, who lives within three minutes 
walk of the school-house. 

Now, first, if we may trust the word of our State Superintendent, 
the town system does not contemplate any such course of centraliza- 
tion. The number of schools will remain the same as now, and be 
kept at the same places as now, provided the houses are suitable. The 
advantage sought is, not a smaller number, but a better quality of 
schools, at the same or less expense. This end is to be obtained by 
securing a better order of school officials, since it is much easier 
to find three men in a town who are competent to discharge the 
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duties of school committee, than one man in each of a dozen or 
twenty districts. By avoiding the frequent change of teachers, and 
and by securing a better class of teachers, the point is, we shall have 
better schools and not less. 

In regard to his second objection,“ W” is correct as far as facts 
are concerned. The town system will equalize taxation, and that js 
just what we want. As matters are now, there is no equality or jus- 
tice about taxation for the support of schools. I know of one dis- 
trict where the school tax is fifteen to twenty cents on the dollar, 
An adjoining district pays sixty-five cents. The length of the schools 
and the quality is the same in both districts. The price paid the 
teacher is nearly the same. The difference in taxation arises from a 
smaller list in the second than in the first. I know of a dozen instan- 
ces like this. We want these things equalized. 


oo 


SPELLING.—The most expeditious and effective way of spelling by 
the syllable is simply to require a slight pause at the end of each. As 
a rule, words should not be taken to pieces and each dealt with as if 
it were a whole. Not to speak of the waste of time, such a process 
does not facilitate the spelling, but the reverse; because it presents 
combinations of letters which the eye of the pupil has not noticed in 
their separate capacity, and strips the spelling of all association but 
that with the sound alone. Now, the spelling should be associated 
with the sound, provided it is previously associated with the sense 
and with the form of the word as presented to the eye, and it is for 
this purpose that the pupil is made to pronounce words when he 
spells them; but it is a false principle to associate it with the sound 
alone.—Curvie’s Common School Education. 

Sufficient it is that men have felt and enunciated the sublime doc- 
trine that “ knowledge is power;” that as mind is superior to matter, 
so are ideas more potent and enduring than prodigies of physical 
might.—K. H. Chapin. 

The measure of your duty and the greatness of your advantages is 
the standard to which you will be subjected in the judgment of Heav- 
en and the judgment of history.—H. Giles. 


A free school system is the chief corner-stone of our republic, and 
popular education is the only safe and stable basis for popular liberty. 
—R.C. Winthrop. 
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Normat.—Perhaps no institutions in our country are more thor- 
oughly misunderstood than the Normal Schools. In the estimation 
of some, the term “ Normal ” has a kind of magic potency to change 
ignorance into intelligence, and inefficiency into competency. It is 
supposed to be a fountain of special virtues, from which it is only 


necessary to imbibe a few draughts in order to become as wise as 
Solomon. By others it is supposed to be a kind of literary machine 
shop, wherein unfortunate applicants for county certificates may en- 
ter and be fitted out with necessary qualifications, ready made. 

And then again the name is applied to all manner of schools, from 
university—where it belongs—down to the country singing school. 
To such an extent has this word “Normal” been bandied about, 
among third and fourth-rate academies and colleges, that it has really 
become a term of reproach and a synonym for “ shoddy,” in the esti- 
mation of the better class of literary and scientific institutions. 

It should be remembered that the legitimate work of a normal 
school is “teaching teachers how to teach,” and institutions whose 
chief work is to teach the subject matter of the various branches 
have no claim to the name “normal.” This word is almost as much 
abused and inisused as the word “ professor.”—Common School Visitor. 


—. es  — - 


The despotism of political parties in this country is well known to 
all whe exercise the right of suffrage. The tyranny of party is so 
strong, and the conscience of the average voter so weak, that most 
men become the mere tools and slaves of their party. They vote and 
electioneer for candidates simply because the party demands it—not 
from free choice—and hence the boasted privilege of our free suffrage 
dwindles down to a mere nullity.— Woonsocket Patriot. 

THE brave only know how to forgive; it is the most sublime and 
generous pitch of virtue human nature can arrive at. Cowards have 
done good and kind actions—cowards have fought, nay, sometimes 
even conquered; but a coward never forgave. It is not in his nature; 
the power of doing it flows only from strength and greatness of soul, 
conscious of its own force and security, and above the little tempta- 
tions of resenting every fruitless attempt to interrupt its happiness.— 
Sterne. 

In these times we tight for ideas, and newspapers are our fortresses. 


—Heine. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 
THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

Q. Isaschool board bound by acts done at a meeting not regular- 
ly called? 

A. It would not be allowed to take advantage of its own remiss- 
hess as against the rights of another party contracted with, at or after 
such meeting. 

Q. On what grounds can a school-board discharge a teacher? 

A. In general terms, for signally failing to fulfill his contract; 
or more specifically, for manifest incompetency to teach or govern 
the school, or for gross misconduct, or on evidence of such want of 
good character as would make it a serious injury to the school to re- 
tain him. Of course the board should take care that there is suff- 
cient evidence to warrant a discharge before the teacher is notified 
thereof. 

THE TEACHER. 

Q). Should a teacher forward monthly reports to the county super- 
intendent, if he neither furnishes blanks nor makes known what facts 
are desired ? 

A. There is no obligation to report unless reports are required, 
and the implication of the law js that the superintendent will indi- 
cate both the matter and the form of the reports he may require. 
Nothing is said as to blanks, but it is customary with some superin- 
tendents to have them printed and furnish them to teachers. If not 
furnished, that would not be a sufficient reason for neglecting to 
“make in writing, and transmit” to him such reports as might be 
required. 

Q. When a teacher contracts with a school district to teach the 
school for nine months, who should pay for building the fires, the 
district or teacher, nothing having been said in relation to it at the 
time the contract was made? 

A. The teacher is under no obligations to build fires or to pay for 
building them, unless he agrees to. It is no more a part of his ordi- 
nary duty than it is to haul the wood to the school-house. It is al- 
ways prudent, however, to have that matter understood at the outset, 
because it is customary in some districts for the teacher to perform 
this service. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT—LIGHT WANTED. 


Eprtors Journat: There has been much earnest discussion here 
of late respecting the powers, privileges and liability of teachers in 
relation to their government of s¢ehools. It is claimed by some law- 
yers and other persons well informed generally, that under our stat- 
ute no teacher has a right to inflict corporal punishment on a schol- 
ar, or to “strike a scholar for any reason except self-defense;” that 
although at common law the teacher stands in /oco parentis, and 
therefore has a right to inflict moderate punishment, the statute ab- 
rogates all this and makes the teacher liable for the slightest act in 
this direction. (1.) 

Others again claim that the statute is ambiguous; and others still 
that although corporal punishment is not named in the statute yet it 
is implied that it will be exercised to a moderate extent before the 
board is called upon to “ suspend” or “ expel.” (2.) 

In the case of Morrow vs. Wood, 35 Wis. Reps., 59, our Supreme 
Court says: “ The plaintiff had no right to punish the boy for obe- 
dience to the commands of his father in respect to the study of ge- 
ography. She entirely exceeded any authority which the law gave 
her, and the assault was unjustifiable.” The court also states that 
“it is not pretended the boy was otherwise disobedient or was guilty 
of any misconduct, or violated any rule or regulation adopted for the 
government of the school.” Are we to understand from this lan- 
guage that the assault would have been justifiable had it been made 
because of the misconduct or disobedience of the pupil in any other 
respect than that stated above? (3.) 

It is to be regretted that the court did not decide this question 
which arose incidentally in the above case, for it is more vital, every- 
thing considered, than the question passed upon; but it seems to be 
the policy and practice to adjudicate nothing unless the case is 
brought squarely before the court, and as these cases seldom or never 
get further than justices’ courts, there is little probability that it will 
soon be settled. (4.) 


Will you be kind enough to give us your opinion of the meaning 
and intent of the statute, and also what in all probability would be 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in regard to the subject ? 

La Crosse. C. W. Rosy. 
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REPLY. 

(1.) The object of the statute is to enlarge and not to diminish 
the means for the proper government of the schools. It empowers 
the board to make rules and to enforce them to the extent of expul- 
sion, but by no means abrogates the ordinary power of the teacher 
to govern the school, or to punish, if punishment becomes necessary, 


It is surprising that any lawyer should conclude otherwise. 
(2.) It is of course “implied” that this power of the teacher will, in 
proper cases, * be exercised to a moderate degree, before the board is 


-alled upon to suspend or expel.” If the statute had intended to for- 
bid punishment by the teacher, it would have said so. 

(3.) The decision referred to does not touch the question of the 
general power of the teacher to inflict punishment; it merely sets 
forth that where the father forbade a boy to study geography, the 
teacher was not justified in compelling him to do so, that is, in pun- 
ishing him for not studying it; and we suppose it to be unquestiona- 
ble that the court did not intend to deny the right or power of the 
teacher to punish if necessary for ordinary acts of disobedience. 

(4.) The court was not called upon to decide the general question 
of the power of the teacher to punish. No such question was before 
it. It may be presumed to have considered that question as set- 
tled by all the practice of past generations, by legal authorities, and 
by decisions rendered in other states. 

(5.) It may be further presumed that if this question came before 
our Supreme Court, it would decide it just as other courts have done. 
No principle of the kind is better settled or more unanimously sus- 
tained by the authorities. Among a multitude of authorities and 
cases, the following may be cited: 1 Blackstone, 453; 2 Kent, 205; 
3 Greenleaf on Ey., Sec. 63; Commonwealth v. Randall, 4° Gray; Ste- 
vens v. Fassett, 27 Maine; Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vermont. The Sw 
preme Court of Indiana (Cooper v. McJunkin, 4 Ind.,) showed “ more 
sympathy for roguish youths and less for hectored teachers than any 
other, we believe, in the land.” (Lawyer in the School Room.) 

It should here be remarked that in many of our school codes pow- 
er is given to school boards, school directors, or some similar class of 
officers, to make rules for the “management and government of the 
schools,” and to expel pupils for ‘ refractory or incorrigibly bad con- 
duct.” In no instance has this power been intended or legally inter- 
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preted to supersede the ordinary and inherent power of the teacher 
to govern the school, and to administer reasonable punishment when 
found necessary. At least we have seen no such interpretation in any 
reported decisions. 

One of the decisions above alluded to is so exactly to the point as to 
the effect of the statute, that it may be well to indicate its character 
in that regard. In the case of Stevens v. Fassett (27 Maine,) it was 
argued for the plaintiff that the government of the schools was limit- 
ed to the mode provided in the statute, which was that the superin- 
tending committee should “expel from any school any obstinately 
disobedient scholar.” The court, however, did not see the point of 
this argument. “If the statute had been intended,” it says, “to abro- 
gate this practice [reasonable punishment by the teacher] and to deny 
entirely the right of the master to employ such measures in the goy- 
ernment and discipline of his school, we should expect some more 
explicit declaration of the intention than is to be found in the lan- 
guage used.” 

It seems that the mode argument above alluded to has traveled 
from Maine to Wisconsin. We infer that it would be regarded here 
by any intelligent court as it was there. 

The only color of authority for the extraordinary opinion alluded 
to by our correspondent, viz.: that statutes giving power to school 
boards to make rules and to suspend and expel pupils for persistent 
violations of them, abolish or set aside the common law power of 
the teacher to punish, is found we suppose in the doctrine of the 
books (Potter’s Dwarris, 73,) that if a new power be given by an affir- 
mative statute to a certain person [or persons], by the designation of 
that one person [or persons], all other persons are in general exclud- 
ed from the exercise of the power; since expressio unius est exclusio 
alterius.” And no doubt the courts would hold that the teacher has 
no power to formally expel from the school a pupil who violates the 
established rules, but the board only. But it is quite absurd to infer 
also that the teacher is inhibited by the statute from inflicting any 
sort of discipline or punishment upon disobedient and refractory pu- 
pils. A pretty state of things would soon ensue in some of our 
schools if the roughs among the boys and the perverse among the 
girls were given to understand that the teacher had nothing for them 
more formidable than the grass pellets of moral suasion, and that 
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there there was nothing to fear unless the board saw fit to come in 
and actually turn them out of school. No wonder that teachers 
should get excited where such interpretations of the law prevail. 


If some of our teachers, school officers, lawyers and justices of the 
peace are drifting into a hopeless muddle on this subject, as the letter 


of our correspondent and several others received of a similar charac 
ter seem to imply—we think his own head is level in the matter—it 
is of course much to be desired that a case could be carried to the 
Supreme Court and the matter set at rest. 

There is a squeamish notion in some quarters that the rod in the 
school-room or in the family is a “relic of barbarism.” Equally so 
is the prison, and every other mode of punishment. But the indica- 
tions of the day are not such as to warrant the belief that we have 
yet reached that moral millennium when it is quite wise or safe to 
lay aside all measures of coercion towards wrong doers, in the family, 
the school or the state. All honor to the family, school or commu 
nity where no punishments are needed. But let us not embolden 
the wrong-doer by seeking to abolish all coercive measures.—P. 


ae ee 


THE BRATTLEBORO SCHOOL CASE. 

This case forms a part of the history of the times. It was decid- 
ed not long ago by the Supreme Court of Vermont, and at the re- 
quest of a prominent teacher we give a synopsis of the decision (which 
sustained the action of the school board), as we find it in an eastern 
paper. The opinion was delivered by Judge Barrett: 


A large number of children of Roman Catholic parentage, in violation of a 
rule of the school, absented themselves from the public school on Corpus 
Christi Day; on a previous “ day of obligation ” of the Church, they had simi- 
larly absented themselves; on this occasion, they had requested to be excused 
from attendance, but were denied; and, in consequence of their non-attendance 
they were expelled from school. The present action was a bill in chancery 
brought to restrain the School Board from carrying the order for expulsion 
into effect. The court held that the rule was within the legal power of the 
School Board to make; that requiring the children to attend on that day, and 
refusing to excuse them, was not such an interference with the freedom of con- 
science as to make the rule in conflict with the constitution; that the holding 
of a session of the school that day, was not any more illegal than it would be 
to hold a town meeting on that day; that the school law, as well as this rule, 
was made for all persons, and, as it did not conflict with the constitution, 
was legal and of binding force. The court, therefore, dismissed the bill. The 
decision of the court sustains the action of Judge Wheeler in refusing to grant 
a preliminary injunction in the first instance, and is based, substantially, on 
the same reasons. It also affirms the action of the Court of Chancery in dis 
missing the bill. ; 
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SOME BUSINESS MATTERS. 


We send bills to those in arrears for 1876, made out at the reduced rate (in 
advance) $1.10. To those indebted also for a port of 1875, we make a charge 
at the rate of ten cents a month, that they may begin the new year at the re- 
duced rate. 

Please note, that the reduced rate, $1.10, does not apply after the 30th of April, 
that is, to those who are already receiving the JOURNAL, and have not paid. 
New subscribers, ordering back numbers, will of course be entitled to the re- 
duced rate. 

When post-office orders are sent, please make them payable, uniformly, to 
SEARING & PRADTt. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


A tolerably definite idea of what is to be our educational exhibit at Phila- 
delphia can now be formed. We will briefly outline here the main features: 

Wisconsin will occupy, with Michigan, the first alcove in the gallery of the 
chief exhibition building, immediately east of the main south entrance. This 
alcove, or room, is about 18 by 24 feet in size, formed and separated from the 
other rooms and from the corridor by partitions eight feet in height. In the 
center of the north side is a door opening upon the corridor. In the east side, 
four feet from the north corner, is another door opening into the next room, 
of a precisely similar character. <A partition, yet to be erected, will divide the 
room into two equal parts, east and west halves,—the former being assigned to 
Wisconsin, the latter to Michigan. Our space is therefore nearly 12 by 18 feet 
on the floor, bounded by partitions on the west, north and east sides, and on 
the south by the glass exterior of the building. 

Along the center of this space, from north to south, will be placed a neat ta- 
ble, ten or twelve feet in length, supporting along its center a double book 
case, nearly as Jong as the table, and with glass doors upon its opposite sides. 
This case and the table, extending twenty inches on either side, will be de- 
voted to the bound volumes of educational histories, reports, examination pa- 
pers, drawings, maps, charts, etc., etc. These will reach some hundreds in 
aumber, and will probably fill both the case and table. 

Upon the available wall space will be hung maps, plans, photographs, draw- 
ings, etc. A large educational map showing, as far as possible, the location 
and grade of every school in the state, and giving a full statistical history of 
our school system, is nearly completed, and will be perhaps the chief object 
of interest in the mural display. A fine topographical map of the Universi- 
ty farm will also be an important feature of the same, while it is believed 


the large photographs of school buildings, the larger and finer drawings and 
3—Vol. VI., No. 4. 
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maps, the specimen diplomas, etc., etc., which are deemed worthy of wall 
space and of appropriate frames, will more than fill the narrow limits assigned, 

A specimen copy of every newspaper and periodical published in the state, 
and of every volume published by a Wisconsin author, as far ag attainable, 
will also be on exhibition. 

A general history of education in the state, and special histories of the Nor 
mal Schools and the Colleges, are being printed, or are nearly completed in 
authors’ hands. <A history of the State University has been published for 
some weeks. 

A full set of blanks and a bound volume of conductors’ reports for a year 
will illustrate our superior Institute system. 

As intimated, the above is merely an outline of the entire exhibit, which 
considering the very brief time since preparation began, and the limited 
amount of money available for this department, will, we trust, not be dis 
creditable to the state. 

An important a1m will be to secure, by way of exchange, a large amount of 
valuable matter relating to the progress and condition of education in other 
states and countries. Thus much practical benefit will be mutually given and 


received. 
ee ee 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

By request we indicate briefly the legislation of the past winter of a general 
nature affecting public education, 

Chapter 91, as has been before stated, authorizes any school-district, at its 
annual school-meeting, to vote an annual compensation to the clerk of not less 
than five nor more than ten dollars. 

Chapter 39 amends section 1 of chapter 168 of 1871 (see school code, p. 15), 
by making the teacher’s month 20 instead of 22 days, unless some other nun- 
ber be specified in the contract. This amendment will govern the interprete- 
tion of all contracts entered into after the 22d day of February last, in which 
the number of days that shall make a month is not specified. 

Chapter 132 so amends section 1 of the free high school law (chapter 328 of 
1875) as to enable any school district which embraces an incorporated village 
or acity within its limits, to establish a free high school. 

Chapter 203 authorizes the board of normal regents to provide for normal 
institutes of not more than two weeks duration, when it is judged expedient, 
the minimum previously having been four weeks. 

Chapter 295 authorizes any city, incorporated village, or town of not less 
than 2,000 inhabitants, to levy and collect a tax of one mill on the dollar, to 
establish a public library and reading-room. 

Chapter 117 provides for an annual tax of one-tenth of a mill on the dollar 
of the assessed valuation of proper’ in the state, for the benefit of the state 
university. 

This will give the university, on the present valuation of 421 millions or 
more, an income of something over forty-two thousand dollars, but not in ad- 
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dition to its present income. Existing laws for the support of the institution 
were repealed, and tuition is to be free for the most part, after the 4th of July 
next;so that the university will receive hereaftcr, aside from its own endow- 
ment income, only about twenty-two thousand dellars annually more than it 
now receives. There is of course an expectation that this will increase as the 
wealth of the state increases. 

The sum of three thousand dollars is to be set apart from the proceeds of the 
annual tax, for the support of an astronomical observatory, provided that a 
certain expected benefaction for the establishment of one is forthcoming with- 
in three years. 

This generous but somewhat tardily given aid from the state, is declared to 
bein lieu of all compensation for loss to the university on account of the 
former sales of her lands at so low arate. The state is therefore not so much 
giving anything to the university as paying a just debt. Nevertheless, let us 
rejoice. 





oe 


CENTENNIAL TREES. 


We this month again call the attention of school officers, teachers, chil- 
dren, and all whom these words may directly or indirectly reach, to the wis- 
dom of planting trees the present spring, about school houses and dwellings, 
along roads, and wherever they may be likely to add charm to landscapes 
and cheer to human beings. 

The planting of centennial trees will be largely in order this month in oth- 
er states. Secretary Northrop, of the Connecticut Board of education, has 
issued a special circular upon this subject, and offered from his personal 
means $200 in prizes for successful tree planting in his own statc. We wish 
every person in Wisconsin might read the eloquent words of the Secretary, 
and be inspired to take immediate action in so beneficent a cause as that he 
advocates. 

A million trees properly selected and planted in Wisconsin the present 
spring would materially add to the wealth and attractions of the state, and 
materially contribute to the happiness of its citizens. 

We are preparing to practice what we preach and to plant at least twenty-five 
memorial maples, elms, ashes, and other trees of goodly mien and character. 


EDUCATION ON THE GREAT LAKE.—Mr. L. E. Cootry, a graduate of Platte- 
ville Normal School, and now principal of the Bayfield public school, recently 
sent us the following notes respecting educational interests on the Great Lake: 


At the commencement at Platteville last June, you asked me about the peo- 
ple and educational interests of this section. Our conversation was interrupted 
by the din of the occasion. So if you will allow me, I will now mention 
afew points that I hope will be of interest to you. 

Bayfield is situated at the northern extremity of the state. It is surround- 
ed by the apostle Islands, twenty-two in number, affording it shelter from 
the storms on the great lake, and forming a natural harbor over twenty 
miles long, and from three to five miles wide. This is the best harbor on 
the chain of lakes, and perhaps second to none elsewhere. 

_ The inhabitants, about five hundred in number, are engaged mostly in fish- 
ing and lumbering. The people as a class show intelligence and culture, 
and consequently the society is good. 
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I think I cai safely say that the towns on the lake feel an inifevést in thelr 
schools. The people from Superjot and Ashland are loud in the} praise of 
Professors Howard and Andrews, while La Pointe, the oldest settlement oy 
the lake, amid her crumbling dwellings, shows her interest in educatio# by 
erecting a neat two-story school-house. 

The people ere seem to regard school interests as second to none. Parents 
show their good will towards the work by keeping their children regularly 
in school. Those attending school here seem to be morally, physically and 
intellectually equal to those I have observed in the lower part of the state, 
having the same advantages. 

Perhaps this school has as great a proportion of scholars with Indian blood 
in their veins as any in the state, not on reservations. These, however, rank 
well with the whites in their general standing, and I am led to believe that, 
placed under the same outside and home influence, they would be their equals 
in all points of scholarship. I send you by to-day’s mail a photograph of our 
school] house. It will give you no doubt a better idea than a description. 


ent 


Aw article from Prof. B. M. Reynolds, of La Crosse, was received too late for 
publication this month. It will appear in the May issue, together with an in. 
teresting letter from his pen, respecting our editoral of last month, entitled 
“The Public School System Menaced.” We shail also take occasion in that 
issue to resume editorial consideration of this important subject. Meanwhile 
we gladly print the following special paragraph from the same source, respect 
ing the La Crosse schools: 

Our schools closed on Friday a very successful term. We have enrolled 1,500 
pupils the last term—%75 more than ever before. The high school closed with 
exercises in declamation, recitations and music, which went off very pleasantly. 
Mrs. Bingham, who has been my faithful and able assistant for nearly three 
years, has resigned her connection with the school, and closed her labors with 
the term. I was requested by the pupils to present her, in their behalf, a very 
beautiful silver water-set, as a testimonial of their high appreciation of her 
merits, and of her kindness to them in all the labors of the school. She re- 
turped her thanks in very appropriate terms, and with much emotion. She 
has been very popular with the pupils, and very greatly beloved by them. It 
is not yet decided who will fill her place. Term opens in one week from to-day. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pocket Manuva OF RutEs oF OrnvdER. By Major Henry M. Ronent, of U. 

S. Engineers. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. Price 75 cents. 

This is a book long needed. Jefferson’s Manual is out of date; Cushing’s is 
too complex. This is clear and explicit. The importance of a general knovl- 
edge of the rules of order, and of the proper method of doing public business, 
in this land of deliberative assemblies, is not Guly considered. We have seet 
a grave and Jearned body drift into helpless confusion with a presiding officer 
ignorant of his duties, and the same body moving like clock-work with a dif 
ferent president. Every teacher should have this book, and at times resolve 
the school, or the higher classes, into a parliament, a talking body, and show 
his pupils how public business is done—a much more sensible thing by the 
way for the kaw to require than that he teach the “ Constitutions.” This man 
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ual not only gives the rules of order, but the general method of organizing 
public meetings and doing business which makes it doubly useful. It is so ar- 
ranged, moreover, that an inexperienced person in the chair may turn to the 
solution of any question that may arise almost as readily as a bank clerk turns 
to his interest tables. Suitable suggestions are made as to the adaptation of 
parliamentary rules to different exigencies, and the difference in the practice 
of the two houses of Congress is pointed out. We expect to see the book be- 
come a recognized standard, and hope it may be adopted as a text-book in our 
normal schools. 

TeacHerRs MANUAL oF Instruction IN Reaping. By E. A. Sheldon, Princi- 
pal of the Oswego Normal and Training School. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

This book is more especially designed to accompany the author’s series of 
Readers. It does not profess to be a scientific treatise, but to explain the art of 
reading, which is all that is especially needed in our common schools and the 
lower grades of graded schools. Any intelligent and progressive teacher will 
find the book useful, in connection with any series, but of course more partic- 
ularly so with the author’s series, which was prepared under the guidance of 
long experience. 


In Lipprncorr’s MAGAZINE for April, the fourth paper on “The Century, its 
Fruits and its Festival,” brings us to the Centennial Exhibition, and after re- 
counting the steps by which the project has been brought to its present stage, 
which is that of an assured success far exceeding the original anticipation of 
its most sanguine supporters, gives an ample and critical description of the 
principal buildings, with suitable illustrations. Readers who follow this series 
of articles will be prepared to visit the Exhibition with the previous know] 
edge of its aims and arrangements necessary for a proper comprehension and 
full enjoyment of the spectacle. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE for May is a bright and beautiful number, closing the 
Fifty-second Volume of this popular periodical. The number opens with an 
illustrated article on Southern Colorado, in connection with the recent explo- 
rations by Lieutenant Wheeler. Mr. Lossing contributes an exceedingly inter- 
esting paper on Major Andre, illustrated with entirely new pictures from Dr. 
Emmet’s rare and valuable collection. Rebecca Harding Davis, in the second 
part of “ Old Philadelphia,” gives some novel and characteristic glimpses of 
the people and manners of that city at the opening of the Revolution. Her ar. 
ticle is beautifully illustrated by Abbey, Eytinge and other artists. Profess- 
or Lockwood concludes his series of illustrated papers on the Microscope. In 
the way of fiction, of course the leading feature is George Elliot's “ Daniel 
Deronda,” of which an entire book is given; but the space allotted to this bril- 
liant novel does not interfere with the usual variety so characteristic of every 
number of Hurper. The publishers announce the commencement of a new se- 
rial story in the June number, by Mrs. Dinah M. Craik, entitled “The Laurel 
Bush; an Old-fashioned Love Story.” The Lusy Chair preaches a familiar ser- 
mon on social ambition, shows the danger of * Fighting the Devil with Fire,” 
and, among other things, has a word for country clergymen. The other Edi 


. sf nid . . 
torial Departments are as interesting as usual. 
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We regret to chronicle the resignation of 
President and Mrs. Arey, of the Whitewater 
State Normal Schcol. 


this institution for the past eight years, or | 


since its first establishment, has made their 


} 
| 
| 


Their connection with | 


names widely and favorably known to intelli- | 


gent people in most parts of the state. 
prospective carly separation from the school 
has called forth expressions of unfeigned sor- 
row from their pupils, and from a large number 


of the citizens of Whitewater, by whom their | 


Their | 


sterling qualities have long been appreciated, | 


The following resolutions were unanimously 


adopted at a meeting of the students, March 6, | 


1:75. We gladly give place to these, and regret 
that we are unable to find room this month for 


the kindly and appreciative resolutions adopt- | 


ed at an informal meeting of the citizen friends 
of Mr. and Mrs, Arey, held at the residence of 
Mr, Esterly, March 13th: 


WHeEreEas, President and Mrs. Arey have re- 


signed the positions they have held in this } 


school since its opening, and 

Wuereas, During these eight years they 
have proved earnest, faithful and unsparing in 
their efforts to upbuild the school from a firm 
foundation, giving the strength and vigor of 
their own lives to the life of the school, which 
to-day stands as the best exponent of their 
woork, and 

WuEreEAs, They have ever shown a determi- 


nation to be loyal to their clear convictions of | 


right, and, exemplifying in themselves those 
true and noble precepts which they have 
taught, have been 
and friends; Therefore 


Resolved, That we express to President and | 


Mrs. Arey our deep sorrow and regret on learn- 
ing of their resignation. 


Resolved, That we render to them the love, | 


vratitude and honor due for the ready help and 
sympathy they have given us.—for the truth 
and right principles they have held before us, 
for the examples of patient self-sacrifice. and 
of unswerving adherence to duty they have 
ever been to us. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to President and Mrs. Arey, and 
that they be published in the Whitewater Reg- 
ister, WISCONSiN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
School Bulletin and other papers of the State. 

NELLIE A. BAssEtTT, 

L. H. Prec, 

Ava R, Cooke, 

Kirtie M, Lowrn, 

A, L. Ewing, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Danity C. GILMAN, Who was once prominent- 
jy named for the presidency of Yale, and who 





to us true, faithful teachers | 





was president of the University of California | 


for a while, was recently inaugurated as presi- 


dent of the John Hopkins University, in Bal- | 


timore, 


Tue Institutes seem to be well attended, for 
We hear of 80 at Wan- 
kesha, 125 at Mazomanie, 71 at Hillsboro’, and 
suppose the turn out at Fond du Lac was stil! 
larger, A rousing Institute is expected at 
Sparta. The Institute at Portage enrolled 124 


the Spring session. 


WE are indebted to various superintendents 
for good lists of subscribers obtained at the In- 
stitutes and Examinations thus far held, more 
particularly to Superintendents Flanagen, 
Tracy, Holden, Frawley and Parsons. The 
two last sent respectively 20 and 23 new sub- 
scriptions, Supt. Scott sent 23 also, 


Tue Institute at Elkhorn enrolled 86 mem- 
bers, and was ‘ta success,” particularly in se- 
curing the attendance of many of the younger 
and less experienced teachers who most need- 
ed its benetits. 

Or the Institute at Milton, which enrolled 
106 members, the Secretary, Mr, Gates, writes 
us: 

The exercises of the Institute were conducted 
by Prof. Robert Graham, of the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School. Much attention was given to 
methods for securing punctuality, attention, 
independence of thought, and precision, in 
school work. 


Supt. Parsons, of Richland Co., in a letter 
inclosing the names of 23 new subscribers. 
says: 

“Our Tnstitute just closed w 
best ever held in our county. There were 89 
working members present, and all expressed 
themselves well satisfied with the instruction 
imparted and the conductor, Prof. Thayer. 

“The village of Richland Center adopted the 
town high school at a special meeting called 


as one of the 


| for that purpose, without a dissenting voice. 


Prof. Porter is retained as Principal of the 
High School. The towns of Ithica, Eagle and 
Richwood vote on the High School to-morrow, 
and probably others.” 


Tne Sauk County Teachers’ Association held 
its semi-annual session at Prairie du Sac early 
in March, with good attendance and interesting 
and profitable exercises, as we were informed 
by Supt, Lunn. : 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Herald, 
writing from Columbus, S. C., says ‘* the negro 
pants for the primer and speller—is as anxious 
to read and write as he used to be toown a 


| yellow cravat.” 





NOTES. 


Pror. Briags, of Green Bay, in a recent 
jal letter to the editors, says in reference to 
his subscription to the JourNaL: “I never 
paid any other so willingly, for the value of the 
money is returned many fold.’ Like minded 


is Mr. Becker, of the neighboring city of Ap- | 


pleton, who says, in a letter inclosing another 
year’s subscription: 
numbers of this year alone contain one dollar's 
worth of reading matter.” 


sprightly educational column in the Pirer 
Falls Journal. In reply to the question 
whether he would recommend a teacher to 


“skip compound numbers in higher arithme- | 
It is the best part of the | 


tic,” he says: ‘* No. 
book. Begin there if you wish, Skip teaching 


is our advice to the teacher who cannot inter- | 


est a Class in this subject.” 


PRINCIPAL FUNK, of the Bay View High 
School recentiy sent us the following items: 
The term enrollment is about 400, Number of 
teachers 8. There are two large classes study- 


ing German in the High School department. | 


Aliterary society has lately been formed which 


promises to be of great value to the young peo- | 


ple of the village. There is also quite a fine 
public library, on the old “school district ” 
plan. Miss Clay, the former assistant in the 
High School department, has returned to her 


old position, after some months’ residence in | 
She is a graduate of Platteville | 


the south. 
Normal School, a very successful and popular 
instructor, and her return gives great satisfac- 
tion to pupils and the other teachers. 


Ann Arnon, Mich., is the seat not only of | 
the State University, but of the best {High | 


School in the State. From the last annual re- 


port of city superintendent Perry we learn that | 
the average age of the pupils of this school is | 
about 18 years, The average age of non-resi- | 
dent is somewhat higher than that of resident | 


pupils. This average advanced age is regarded 
with satisfaction, both as it effects individual 
pupils and the interests of education generally. 
It gives a more mature tone to the department, 
makes possible a stronger style of instruction, 
and is in pleasing contrast with the superficial 
haste everywhere visible in matters of educa- 
tion, The number of non-resident pupils re- 
ported for 1873-4, is 226, and the receipts for tu- 
ition were $3,890. 


red 


Tue State Superintendent has been en 
to deliver the annual address before the litera- 
ty societies of Ripon College. at the next com- 
mencement. in June. 


“I think the first three | 


| the attention of all thoughtful men.” * 
| * The other portions of this report which dea! 
Supt. BAKER, Of Pierce county, conducts a | 


THE Janesville Gazette The annual 

| report of Hon. Edward Searing, Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction, for 1875, made to the 

Legislature, a copy of which has only just 

reached us, should be in the hands of every 

friend of education in the state. The argu- 

ment made therein in favor of a more intelli- 

gent and more permanent supervision of our 

public school system is especially deserving of 

* 4 


says: 


with our state educational system, evince such 
a thorough comprehension of the present con- 
dition, the needs and necessities of the caus e, 
its means and lack of means, and is so wise 
and just in its criticisms and recommend a- 
tions, that the perusal of it has been a real 
pleasure tous. We shall take occasion before 
long to publish some extracts from this valua- 
ble document.” 


We acknowledge receipt of an invitation 
| from Prof. A. O. Wright to attend the closing 
| term examination and literary exercises of Fox 

Lake Seminary, March 27-29. We believe this 
| school has since its reorganization, and under 

the management of Prof. Wright, enjoyed 
| much prosperity, and promises to continue an 

increasingly valuable educational in 
| Dodge and adjoining counties. 


force 


WE call attention toan article on another 
page entitled ** Something New.” It contains 
emphatic evidence of the success of a lady su- 
perintendent in one of the counties of Illinois, 
jandis suggestive of what every superintend- 
| ent, without distinction of sex, might accom- 
| plish, if as thoroughly in earnest as Mrs, Car- 
| penter. 


RACINE is again without a principal in the 
high school, Mr. Tripp having resigned, There 
seems to be some difficulty in keeping a man 
long in that place. 

=. STEIGER, of New York, is about issuing a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the more important 
publications on Education, General Philology, 
and other subjects of especial interest to Amer- 
ican teachers, which is intended to be the nu- 
cleus of a * Library of Education.” The in- 
teresting fact is not perhaps generaily known, 
that the largest refai/ stock of German books 
in the world is to be found in the establishment 
of Mr. E. Steiger, in Frankfort street, New 
York City. He has a most important educa- 
tional work—Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopediu 
of Education—now in press. This book has 
long been needed, and the wonder is only why 
no other publisher undertook such an enter- 
prise before Mr. Steiger, 
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We understand that the Chicago and North- | 
Western Railway will, on and after May 1st, and 
until October 31st, have on sale in all of its 
éoupon ticket oflices, round trip excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia and New York and re- 
turn for Centennial Visitors. These tickets, 
for the round trip, will be sold at one and one- 
half the usual rate for a trip one way. We see 
it stated also that the fare from Milwaukee, by | 
all routes, will be $32 for the round trip. 


Geo, P. Rowett & Co. will have a Newspaper 
Exhibition, at the Centennial, in a building 
erected for that purpose. The JournaL will be 
there for Wisconsin visitors and the rest of 
mankind to look at. 


ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., who did a good 
service for letters in bringing out the Bric-a- 
Brac series of books, announce the Sans Souci 
Series, to be edited, like the former, by R. H. 
Stoddard. It will embrace 12 illustrated vol- 
umes, at $1.50 each. These publishers believe 
with Charles Lamb, that there are ‘books 
which are books,” and they are aiming to make 
the distinction. ‘* Men and Manners One Hun- 
dred years ago, comprising interesting reminis- 
cences of persons distinguished in this country 
during the Revolutionary period, will form one 
of the earliest volumes of the *t Sans Souci Se- 


ries,” 


WE have received the second number of the 
“Carolina Teacher,” a handsome and well | 
tilled monthly, which is sent at the low price | 
of 50 cents for nine issues to teachers and one 
dollar to others, It will not appear in vacation, 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





August, September and October. 


Tue second annual contest of the State Ora- 
torical Association will be held in Beloit, 
Wednesday evening, April 19th. Four colleges | 
will be represented—the State University, Be- 
loit College, Lawrence University, and Milton | 
College. Mr, F. C, Baddock will represent | 
Lawrence, and Mr. C. M, Gates, Milton. Who | 
shall represent the State Universily will be de- 
cided at a special oratorical contest between 
four University students, held in the Assembly 
Chamber on Wednesday evening, April 12th. 
The ‘“*best man” of these will go to Beloit, 
and the “best”? at Beloit will represent Wis- 
consin in the Inter-State Contest to be held | 
later in the season at Chicago. Governor Lud- 
ington will preside at the Beloit meeting. Suc- | 
cess attend the boys. May the decisions be 
just. May victory be fairly earned, and defeat | 
be wisely improved. 

P. S.—Mr. A. S. Ritchie proves to be the su 
cessful contestant to represent the University 


| 
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Tarver & Broruers have nearly ready for 
issue, as we understand, a new Geography, that 
is to take a leading position, it is said, both for 
the plan of the work and for mechanical and 
artistic perfection. We hope to see it soon. 


Date-Line.—We give the following in answer 
to A. F. W., in Jast months notes: 

It was my impression when looking at the 
‘International Date-Line,” as laid down on 
Schedler’s Map in the January number, that the 
reason it deviated so much from a direct north 
and south course, or why it is so crooked and 
corresponds with no meridian, is because it is 
also the boundary line between the discoveries 
made from the east and those made from the 
west, as there are islands in the Pacific Ocean 
whose difference in longitude is not much, yet 
have a different date; for instance, it is Mon- 
day on one island when on the other it is only 
Sunday, owing to the fact that one island was 
discovered by “navigators from the east and the 
other by those from the west, the date-line, by 
making a bend allowing the islands to retain 
their own different dates. But all the use there 
can be for such a thing as an International 
Date-Line 1s for navigators or travelers round 
the world—some place where to alter their 
dates, The English count their longitude 
from Greenwich, and change their date on 
crossing the 180th degree, and I believe many 
Americans @o the same, while others count 
their Jongitude from Washington; but it would 
be an advantage to all to conform to one line, 
thus establishing an ‘International Date 
Line.” 

Sherman (Dunn Co.) E. H, Tuomas, 

Tue radical meaning of the word ‘ spell” is 
asplinter, fragment, or piece. Another form 
of the same word, ‘spill,’ sigvifies a thin slip 
of wood, and in later times of paper. To doa 
spell of work is therefore to do a portion of it. 
To work for a sped/ is to work for a portion of 


time. To spel/, i. e., to tell the letters ofa 


| word one by one, is literally to point them out 


with a spill or splinter of wood, So says 


| Wedgwood’s Dictionary of Etymology. But 
| where, inthe ancient days of * splintering.” 
| were the words placed, and who eld the splin- 


ter—teacher or pupil? 


Ir is about time that one false etymology 
should get its quietus. Aducate does not mean 

“draw out.” The truth which this unscholar- 
ly philology has been so often invoked to teach 
is well able to stand up by itself. It needs no 
such questionable support. There are two 
Latin words educo—one of the third conjuga- 
tion and one of the first, Our * educate’ 
comes from the latter, of course; the plain 
meaning of which is * to bring up,” ‘to rear.’ 
The derivation is from the idea ‘of leading & 
child wp from his childhood to maturity. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the refine- 
ment about educ ing what is in the mind.—J. 
F Evening Post. 


SwITZERLAND.—This republic, with an area 
half that of Maine, and a population of less 
than 3,000,000, has 7,000 schools, and in 20 of the 


| 22 cantons attendance is required by law. 
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